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I want to present three broad arguments based on more extensive research 
than I can discuss here. First, I will discuss the general circulation of high 
heel shoe images in contemporary U.S. society. I want to show how the 
image of an ordinary object can attain connotative power in cultural 
circulation, how meaning changes with context, and how the high heel 
shoe operates as a code of female glamour. Next, I will present an analysis 
of how high heel shoe images have been used within several stigmatized 
sexual subcultures and consequently by artists working within and 
against mass culture imagery. Finally, I want to elaborate some of these 
ideas in terms of a specific case study of the Tina Turner music video 
"What's Love Got To Do With It" to suggest the need for a more 
comprehensive analysis. 

But before I address these questions, I have to make a few remarks about 
where I'm coming from, some basic assumptions that inform my analysis. 
This is not only because I want to be a good academic but also because, as 
I'm sure most of you know, issues of sexuality and sexual representation 



have been hotly discussed and debated within and outside of the feminist 
movement in the 1980s. Anyone doing research or criticism in this area 
has had to come to terms with the immediate and ongoing social and 
political discussion of issues of sexual representation. And you need to 
know where I'm coming from in order to decide for yourself the merits of 
what I have to say. 

First of all. I'm speaking as a Marxist and a Marxist who thinks that it is 
essential to study the interrelationship of class, gender, and race in 
cultural analysis. Thus while I draw on structural and semiotic analysis, I 
think that we have to go beyond merely describing "the raw and the 
cooked" and notice that it is upscale yuppies who spawn sushi bars while 
the working class gets to reheat leftovers and the poor line up at food 
kitchens. And that it's usually women who do the shopping, food 
preparation, serving and cleaning up. 

Second, what I'm discussing here is based on work in progress, specifically 
a book length study on the circulation of sexual images in U.S. culture. 

I'm concerned with various questions in this long range project. For 
example, how it is that people think they can distinguish between the 
erotic and the pornographic, that is the acceptable sexual image and the 
distasteful one (a distinction which I think is essentially bogus and based 
on class and culture biased taste rather than any objective criteria). I'm 
interested in how the depiction of the nude in photography historically 
and even today imitates the nude in painting in an attempt to "steal the 
morality of the aura." I'm also interested in how people self-consciously 
use sexual images: film and video artists working with taboo images in the 
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avant garde tradition, and members of stigmatized sexual subcultures, 
such as sadomasochists, in creating a lifestyle and validating images. And 
I'm also concerned with how new consumer technologies such as Polaroid 
photography and consumer video allow for the creation of homemade 
pornography as well as how the home video rental market is changing the 
domestic consumption of sexual images for men and women. Here I can 
only offer a partial analysis based on conclusions without a full 
supporting argument and examples. 

Third, in this discussion I'm concerned with the social appearance of 
sexual images and not with the matter of aesthetic value. (Not that I don't 
believe in aesthetic value~I couldn't possibly do my creative work in 
photography, film and video without such a concept.) But I am advancing 
a position which is directly opposed to the main tenets of Kantian 
aesthetics, which I think is still the dominant paradigm in theories of the 
various arts. 

Fourth, I take it for granted that at this historical moment feminist thought 
has changed the paradigm of understanding sexual representation and in 
particular the question of pornography. An older model, used by U.S. 
intellectuals throughout this century in confronting entrenched 
Puritanism, claimed it was simply a civil liberties issue. But such a 
position essentially dismissed women's fear of and anger with misogynist 
images. With the resurgent development of feminist thought and political 
action, it is possible to see U.S. society as a "rape culture," that is a society 
in which sexual assault is so widespread that we know that at least one- 
fourth of the women in this room have already or will in their lifetime 



suffer the most violent form of rape and all have to manage and modify 
their public behavior every day to avoid sexual assault—on their way 
home at night after this lecture, for example. Given the changed 
consciousness the feminist movement has produced, we can not dismiss 
women's alarm with and resistance to misogynist visual representations. 

At the same time, we know that raising the issue of sexuality and 
representation has produced a profound split in the feminist movement 
which has been often bitter and personally as well as organizationally 
divisive. So I want to make it clear that I am not trying to speak for 
feminists, but I have to acknowledge that I can only speak from a 
knowledge that has developed along with the evolving strands of feminist 
discussion of these issues. As a co-editor of JUMP CUT, I've been 
involved with these issues for twelve years, and in particular with our 
publication of special sections on gay men and film (JC 16), lesbians and 
film (JC 24/25), women and representation (JC 29), and sexual 
representation (JC 30, and forthcoming in JC 32, and 33). I've learned an 
immense amount in the process and I invite you to look at that material as 
well as the divers positions developed in the feminist debate and 
discussion of sexuality and representation. 

Fifth, I want to acknowledge in advance of showing the images I'll be 
working with tonight that some of them will produce laughter. This is for 
a very good reason—laughter is a basic way of cathecting anxiety and 
some of these images will produce unconscious or conscious disturbance. 
(I should also let you know that some of them depict explicit genital 
sexuality and theatrical scenes some people take as violent.) But I want to 
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make it clear that I am not showing these images to make fun of women 
who wear high heel shoes, nor of transvestites and transsexuals who wear 
them, or fetishists who are fascinated with them. We should remember 
that to laugh at is to draw the line, to demarcate the "Other," and in fact to 
silence that person, and that kind of silencing has no place in a university 
community. Unless we listen to what members of stigmatized sexual 
subcultures have to say, we don't know the full range of human sexual 
expression and we are hardly in a position to decide anything about it. A 
spirit of free inquiry is essential to understanding these issues, whatever 
we may finally decide in terms of our own sexual behavior or public 
policy issues of censorship, or regulation of behavior. Above all we need 
to understand the range and diversity of human sexuality. As Carol 
Vance, one of the leading feminists in the current discussion of sexuality 
once said, if you show a group of people an image of sexuality, one part of 
the audience will say, "that's really hot~it turns me on," one part will say, 
"that's really disgusting—it turns me off," and one part will say, "I don't 
understand it." I think we need a climate in which all of those positions 
can be expressed and taken seriously by people holding the other ones. 

Sixth, I want to acknowledge my own personal interest in sexual images: 
it's no accident that my creative work is centered in voyeuristic media and 
it's my great delight and privilege to make a living teaching about 
photography, film, television, and video. I like to watch. And while I 
myself do not dress in a glamorous way, and have to acknowledge that 
the images I'm working with are often sexist and ageist, as long as I can 
remember. I've been fascinated with female glamour. At the same time, I 
want to point out that I speak from a position of immense male privilege. 



I risk much less than women scholars and critics in researching and 
lecturing on sexuality. In fact I end up gaining quite a bit by it—I bought 
my Nikon F3 and a new set of lenses from these shoe lectures. I think we 
have to remember the social and political constraints on scholarship and 
analysis that operate in the discussion of sexuality. 

So much for the academic throat clearing. On with the show! 

Slide 1 . Betty Grable pin-up 

Miss America and untold tens of thousands of other beauty contestants: 
wearing a bathing suit—leisure wear for swimming or sunning— and high 
heels—dressy street wear marking a certain class/ status/occupation. It's 
easy, and unarguable I think, to point out that this is a male fantasy. But 
why this combination? We might start with the history of the pin-up and 
discover that cheesecake is one of the fruits of capitalism and the mass 
reproduction of photographic images. In the mid Nth century the first 
pin-ups were reproduced photos of female actors, dancers, and circus and 
vaudeville performers whose occupation justified their display of leg (in 
tights, wearing modest heeled shoes). Middle class Victorian morality 
dictated that stage women were equivalent to prostitutes, and so the 
circulation of these images as a common commodity for men's 
consumption (initially on cards used to stiffen cigarette packets) began 
with an aura of illicit sexuality. The next massive stage in pin-up 
distribution took place in the 1920s with the building of a massive 
Hollywood publicity machine which relied on newspaper and magazine 
editors' desire to run photos of scantily clad starlets and stars, often 
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wearing dressy heels with the sun suit or flapper dress. The famous Betty 
Grable pin up from World War 2 was the supreme achievement of 
Hollywood publicity combined with wartime mobilization. In research 
for her dissertation on Grable's star image, Jane Gaines discovered that the 
Grable pose and other Hollywood pin-ups were distributed to our boys in 
uniform in a deliberate and conscious substitution for organized 
prostitution, which was considered unsuitable by the highest level policy 
planners. The picture can remind us that the democratic state as well as 
the fascist state deliberately intervenes in personal sexual activity in a time 
of war crisis, in this case replacing paid sexuality with plentiful images for 
presumably solitary masturbation. 

Slide 1 off 

But it's not only in the still image that we find the high heel shoe linked 
with sexuality. In the moving image it easily takes on a narrative function. 
A close up of a woman's shoe with a man's hand touching it in one of the 
early Edwin S. Porter films, THE GAY SHOE CLERK (1903), is often cited 
in film history as one of the first detail shots, for it establishes the clerk's 
advances on his customer. By metonymy, by substituting the part for the 
whole, the close up of the high heel shoe can establish the change in a 
female character's narrative development. It functions in this way in Joan 
Crawford's two major entrances as Sadie Thompson in RAIN (19 ), the 
initial one establishing her as a prostitute and the last one signaling her 
return to her former ways. Similarly, Bette Davis's shipboard entrance in 
NOW, VOYAGER ( ), indicated with a close up of stylish pumps coming 

through a door, marks her shift from mousey New England spinster to 



potentially sexual woman. And we can cite a close up of taking off her 
high heel shoes in MOROCCO ( ) as decisively indicating Marlene 

Dietrich's willingness to throw everything away for love as she begins to 
follow her Legionnaire across the Sahara. As these examples make clear, 
this relatively lowly object can efficiently tell a big story. 

Slide 2. Olivetti typewriter ad. 


But it is usually not alone that the high heel shoe generates meaning. This 
Olivetti typewriter ad illustrates some typical aspects of the circulation of 
high heel shoe images. The shoes are one element of an overall picture 
that combines different elements to connote a general meaning of 
"luxury," "expensiveness," "sensual leisure," "chic indolence," etc. The 
shoes then do not have a fixed meaning—they are not symbols with a one- 
to-one correspondence with a meaning that remains the same in all 
circumstances. Rather they exist in the photo, or actually a slide of a 
printed reproduction of a photo, along with other elements: expensive 
flowers, open champagne bottle chilled in a silver bucket, champagne 
glass, casually draped white fur, casually draped and conventionally 
attractive white woman in an expensive at-home leisure robe, the model's 
body language, her direct look at the camera / viewer, etc. The shoes take 
meaning, or contribute to it, in relation to other elements. But of course 
we also have an idea before we ever see this particular picture of the 
general range of meanings and the most probable meanings of high heel 
shoe images. 


Slide 2 off 
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Some of the major ideas developed in visual semiotics are pertinent here. 
(Semiotics, or semiology, is the science or methodology of studying 
communications phenomena based on concepts drawn from linguistics 
and the model of language.) 

1. Images are not natural but artificial. They are fundamentally shaped 
within culture and within ideology. (I realize that this statement is so 
banal to some of you that I should explain that it remains an extended 
point of contention within film and television studies where the issue of 
photographic or camera realism is always on the agenda.) 

2 Images are polysemic. They consist of a combination of elements which 
interact to produce meaning. Different readers can read these elements in 
different ways producing variant meanings. 

3. Photographic and electronic images work on a denotative level ("this is 
a high heel shoe')/ but more significantly on a connotative level (indicating 
female glamour, sophistication, class / status, etc.) which is developed 
historically both within specific representations and in the general society 
in human behavior. In this way they are ideological—part of the general 
system of representation of a culture and part of the dominant lived 
experience of that culture. 

4. The conventional nature of still and moving images must be 
understood in terms of image specific codes (for example, conventions 
inherent to the medium at hand such as those of framing, camera angle. 



lighting, etc., with photography) and social codes (for example, 
conventions known through different media and social practices such as 
dress, non-verbal behavior, etc.) 

5. Images do not have a single fixed meaning which can be deciphered 
through analysis. Rather they display a range of interacting elements 
which produce meaning through engagement with a heterogeneously 
constituted viewer/audience. 

I'll elaborate these ideas with some examples. 

Slide 3. Kool and the Gang, "She's So Fresh" video 

In "She's So Fresh," a music video by Kool and the Gang, the Cinderella 
story is replayed with Kool falling in love and then searching for his lost 
love. Here, in a recycling of the story from folk and popular culture, Kool 
holds the shoe which functions metonymically as icon, index, and symbol 
of the absent loved one. 

In commercial pornography the high heel shoe appears frequently, even 
when the model is undressed in all other ways. 

Slide 4. Hustler pin-up 

In this pair of images from Hustler the model wears high heel shoes, 
though she is in other ways nude. Why is she, and so many other 
pornographic pin-up models wearing heels? Why this particular 
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convention? The shoe functions here to establish two things. First, a 
certain classy sophistication (this is also reinforced with her stylish well- 
coiffed hair, make up and jewelry). Second, it also establishes the idea that 
she is undressed by reminding us that she was recently dressed and is 
now disrobed. In this way it helps establish a narrative chain of 
signification. 

The next three slides show the shoe image's connotative power when 
connected to a portion of the female body. 

Slide 5. Illustration for Playboy article on home video. 

This illustration for an article in Playboy on home video uses the shoes 
and legs to indicate glamour and the narrative suggestion of going 
"upstairs," presumably to the bedroom where one can use the home video 
equipment to document sexual activity. Again, the part can stand for the 
whole, and have even more suggestive ability by allowing the reader to 
complete the fantasy. 

Slide 6. Nail polish ad from Woman's Day 

An ad for Maybelline nail polish in Woman's Day uses a close up insert to 
show the similarity between the glossy nail color and the glossy pump 
and suggesting the "dressing up" connotations of both. 


Slide 7. L'eggs panty hose ad from MS 



Parity hose ads almost invariably show a dressy pump on the leg. Here 
the connotations of the setting indicate a management or professional 
woman which matches the fantasy, if not the reality, of the readership of 
MS. magazine where the ad appeared. This example is also interesting 
because it cuts the model up, a practice which is often criticized in the 
editorial pages of MS. while sometimes appearing in the advertising 
pages. 

Slide off 

The previous examples provide a basis for extending the analysis of 
image material in mass culture. First, we can see that the high heel shoe 
image can communicate because such images exist as a code, a socially 
constructed communication system which functions in image circulation 
but also in everyday social process in our culture. We could encapsulate 
the general circulation of high heel images in this way: The dressy 
women's high heel shoe (most frequently, but not necessarily, black patent 
leather) is predominantly used to suggest glamour, dressing up, and 
higher social status. It can also be used in a primary, secondary, or 
tertiary way to suggest connections to sexuality. This connotative 
backdrop and real or potential sexual power gives any specific example, 
however tame, some of its social force. 

It might seem relatively easy to relate this to the actual social situation of 
women wearing such shoes. Typically the shoes are thought of as dressy 
evening wear and urban street wear in temperate climates for certain jobs 
which require a certain amount of dressing up: for example, managerial 
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work, office and clerical and sales staff in some business and other 
situations. A woman wearing such shoes and corresponding clothing 
might be considered to be: about to go out to a place you typically get 
dressed up for (expensive restaurant, theatre, disco, etc.) or ceremony 
(wedding, funeral, etc.). Such shoes are worn by almost all women of a 
certain age range and across class lines when dressing up for an occasion. 
Of course such occasions come along more often for some women than 
others (differentiated by status, occupation, etc.). Such shoes seem linked 
to some occupations: show girls and strippers, cocktail waitresses, wives 
and mistresses of Very Important Men, fashion models, and hookers, to 
mention some that come to mind. Yet the shoes are clearly not perfect 
markers of occupation and status. 

What I've just tried to demonstrate is, following Umberto Eco, that visual 
semiotics does not simply need a theory of codes, but also one of sign 
production. And I would add, to extend and clarify Eco's argument, 
visual semiotics also needs a theory of sign reception and consumption. 
While I can't elaborate all the implications of that important discussion 
here [see "Rehearsal for Additional and Related Theory" at the end of this 
paper],I will present the most cogent parts. We have to understand that 
meaning is not "in" the object of study. Nor is meaning "in" the context of 
the object. Rather, meaning is a constructed and negotiated relationship 
which draws simultaneously on three variables. First, it depends on the 
potential of the object (and it's important to understand here the 
complexity and ambiguity of even the most apparently "simple" mass 
culture items). Second, it depends on its context (and it's necessary to 
understand the importance of entertainment as part of leisure under 



advanced capitalism without adopting a moralistic or nostalgic view of 
mass culture). And third, meaning depends on the subject/perceiver or 
audience / receiver, which must be understood as fundamentally 
heterogeneous and linked in complex ways to individual and group social 
situations and formations. 

I should note here that there is now a distinct split between the kind of 
social-historical semiotics which I use and the kind of formalist semiotics 
which studies objects in isolation, or as a pretext for a response, or 
sometimes in relation to a subject, but that subject being understood only 
as a theoretical marker, not as a real person living in history. For an 
example of the formalist direction in semiotics, see Stephen Heath's work 
on the theory of the subject. I take it for granted that in terms of the 
development of visual semiotics that the model of verbal language is not 
sufficient to account for figurative and non-figurative image material, for 
dance, performance and other non-verbal communications, including 
music and audio. To put it baldly: the basic assumptions of Lacanian- 
influenced semiotics regarding language and communication are wrong as 
can be easily demonstrated with reference to basic work in 
sociolinguistics, non-verbal communication, speech disorders, language 
acquisition, and the nature of American Sign Language. Those thinkers 
who have begun to move away from their former adherence to the 
formalist and Lacanian position, such as Kaja Silverman in The Subject of 
Semiotics and Teresa de Lauretis in Alice Doesn't now include a 
discussion of gender but still conspicuously ignore questions of sexual 
preference, class, and race. 
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I want to discuss some examples of high heel shoe images in fashion 
photography because it is an obvious source of such images and because it 
brings out some important concepts about the social circulation of image 
material. 

Slide 8. Bubble Yum ad from New Woman 

This is not a fashion image, but an ad for a bubble gum that appeared in 
New Woman magazine. It's a mild parody of a fashion image in which 
the glamorous model is contrasted with the childlike act of blowing a 
bubble gum bubble, and the ad copy underlines the point. Here fashion is 
parodied, but I want to make the point in this section of my lecture that 
fashion photography itself is inherently parodistic. So here we have a 
parody that's easily understood precisely because of the highly 
conventionalized nature of fashion photography. 

Slide 9. Geoffrey Beene/Bonnie Doon (from Vogue?) 

Here is an ad for shoes, or perhaps for fancy nylons, or perhaps for both. I 
didn't know, but I thought the ad interesting just for that ambiguity. On 
further examination, I decided it was probably the nylons what were 
being sold since we can't see much detail in the shoes and the leg is more 
prominent in area than the shoes. Obviously someone who regularly 
reads Vogue, where the ad appeared, would know the name and which it 
was. This is an example of fairly descriptive photography. The lighting, 
framing, and positioning of the leg are all "classy," and "tasteful," to use 
two adjective that sum up a number of different operating conventions. 



Slide 10. Photo illustration from Italian Vogue. 


This illustration from Italian Vogue shows several characteristics of haute 
couture fashion photography: the dress is portrayed, and we can see the 
detail in the pleating and the pattern, but we have no information about 
how it looks on the upper torso. You could contrast this with a photo in 
the Sears catalogue of a dress. For Sears full description and detail is 
essential. In high fashion it is the allure, we might even say "artiness" of 
the dress which is being emphasized. And here the shoes are present, 
helping establish the glamour of the dress, even when truncated at the 
edge of the page. 

Slide 11. Ad for ? 

And here the shoes are suggested even though not present. This "teaser" 
page is followed when the page is turned by the full ad with copy and the 
model wearing the lingerie being sold, but still without shoes. High heel 
shoes here are an absent signifier: we know them in completing meaning, 
even when they are not literally depicted. 

Slide 12. Ad for Aviance Night Musk 

Here's the shoe lending its aura to a perfume ad. Perfume ads are 
especially interesting because one is essentially merchandising a fantasy 
which usually has to do with sexuality, glamour, and dressing up. So 
perfume ads have a very high proportion of high heel shoes in them. 
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Slide 13. Ad for Hot Foot shoes 

An ad for Hot Foot shoes gives us a little perverse flavor and reminds us 
that high heel shoes are often associated with the sadomasochist 
dominatrix. The association with cruelty is a matter of style in this 
example. But it is precisely style which can be transferred so easily from 
one context to another, here giving a little shiver of the illicit, in an ad in a 
mass circulation women's magazine. Of course the same kind of style 
association can be used 

in a mass circulation men's magazine too, in this case Hustler . 

Slide 14. Illustration from Hustler, "Rape of Men by Women" 

Illustrating a non-problem, the same allure of glamour linked to cruelty 
operates here. 

Slide 15. Guy Bourdin for Charles Jourdan shoes. 

Here a mistress / maid role reversal gives us another hint of stylish 
perversion. We could, not knowing the context, easily think that this was 
another Hustler, or Penthouse, or Playboy image, the start of a little 
narrative in which the pair would remove more and more clothing and 
engage in more directly sexual contact. But actually, it's an ad for Charles 
Jourdan shoes by Guy Bourdin, the noted fashion photographer. Now 
clearly this little scene is set up to establish a certain aura for the shoe 
salon, a sense of expensive chicness, for one can hardly tell very much 



about the shoes themselves from the image. This is common in haute 
couture, and the relentless demand for something new and fresh, which 
drives the world of fashion, drives the art directors who order and choose 
the images for editorial and advertising in this world. So fashion 
photographers are always being pushed to restate elegance, chicness, 
expensive taste, and glamour in a slightly different way, but using the 
same basic objects, such as high heel shoes. This is, I think, an extremely 
demanding task and it calls for maximum craft and imagination. 

Slide 16. Edward Steichen for Vogue, 1927 

The photo is by Edward Steichen, taken in 1927 for Vogue, and it serves as 
an excellent example of commercial art imitating high art. Twenty years 
after Cubism burst on the art world, and fifteen years after the Armory 
show, Steichen uses the now-familiar but still "arty" techniques of the 
Cubists to fracture the light and shadow, to create multiple intersecting 
planes in his composition in order to sell the shoes. Steichen was a pioneer 
in introducing a watered down version of Steiglitz's type of art 
photography in the world of commercial photography. Here the mirror, 
spotlighting for dramatic overlapping shadow, triangular shading of the 
background, and repeated and inverted and truncated triangular patters 
act together to produce an image that is clearly "arty" rather than simply 
descriptive. This might help us realize that the merging of the avant garde 
and merchandising under capitalism is not really the new phenomenon 
that intellectuals who get all excited about "post-modernism" think it is. 
Post-mod gestures like this one are in fact quite common if you look in the 
right place, which is usually quite a way away from academe and SoHo. 
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By the way, this image is available as a postcard from the Museum of 
Modern Art where it is part of the permanent collection. So the frankly 
commercial photograph of 60 years ago becomes validated as an 
important work of art by the definitive 20th century art museum, and 
thanks to the wonders of mechanical reproduction is available for further 
circulation, a memento of the visit to the museum, a little trace of the aura 
still attached as we send it to a friend who likes "art photography" and the 
work of that great curator of imperialist images, the Great White Father of 
the Family of Man, Edward Steichen. 

Slide 17. Guy Bourdin, truncated feet. 

But let us return to another toiler in the vineyards of capitalism, one with 
far fewer legends to debunk, Guy Bourdin. In another ad for Charles 
Jourdan shoes he uses one of his familiar motifs, the truncated legs of a 
manikin set in a more everyday world. The entry of a live model makes 
the event a visual pun of sorts, and we might recall Michael Snow's 
"Walking Woman" series of the early 60s. This kind of referentiality is 
quite common in Bourdin's work and part of what makes it fun to see his 
images; certainly not profound, but quite clever, and certainly done as 
well as the original in most cases. 

Slide 18. Bourdin imitation of Kenneth Josephson. 

Here's Bourdin selling shoes again using the same self-reflexive device of a 
photo / frame within the photo / frame as we find in the work of 



contemporary art photographer Kenneth Josephson. Which came first? 
Probably Josephson, but it could have been Bourdin—I haven't 
investigated his career that closely. The point being that the question of 
who came first is the concern of an aesthetics based on ideas of genius and 
expressivity, on uniqueness rather than imitation, an aesthetics which 
appears in world history only with the rise of capitalism and the bourgeois 
class. But does it really matter? Only, I think, if we cannot accept the idea 
that Bourdin and Josephson are equally petit bourgeois artists and have 
more or less the same thing to say. It's really only the context of 
reproduction and exhibition and how they get paid for their work that 
differs. 

Slide 19. Nikon ad. 

To sell a camera, Nikon uses Bourdin's name and typical subject matter 
(including high heel shoes) to make a point. Instead of the comparison 
with recognized gallery and museum art photography the comparison 
turns on the amateur, the weekend family photographer. But the ad also 
reveals the similarity of social relations in the two photos, and their 
differences. Artists and models, photographers and "pretty girls." Of 
course the one on the left is a well-paid professional and the one on the 
right an unpaid amateur who is in training, learning her proper place in 
relation to the camera, learning to be on display, to eroticize her relation 
with Daddy, to be an exhibitionist. 

Slide off 
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What we can learn from fashion photography is just how dense and rapid 
image circulation is in our culture. This is what I was getting at in my 
examples from fashion photography is that in its nature, by its very 
structural conditions of existence, fashion photography is parodistic. 
Steichen imitates Cubism. Bourdin imitates Josephson (or perhaps they 
both imitate someone else and the existence of a precursor can give some 
student an historical article to write). But fashion photography is simply a 
privileged example of a general situation in our culture today. One of the 
basic characteristics of image material in an age of mass reproduced, 
instant mass disseminated culture is that as soon as something exists it can 
be parodied. This is accelerated by the tendency to multiply media 
production of the same phenomenon. Thus we have the book/known 
through talk shows / mentioned in a People magazine celebrity item / soon 
to be A Major Motion Picture/serialized in the newspaper/ discussed in 
newsmagazines / parodied on Saturday Night Live / generating a 
paperback reprint or novel-from-screenplay / now a tv series /with spinoffs 
the following season / and product and merchandising tie-ins / posters, 
toys and paraphernalia / etc. etc. Somehow I never got around to seeing 
the movie E.T. but I certainly know the film very well and feel quite free to 
use examples from it in my film classroom. This incredible multiplicity of 
mass culture images and memories produces many "natural," (that is 
"spontaneous"—not deliberately calculated) ironic awarenesses of the same 
thing. It also makes it difficult, and impossible in most cases, to consider 
such things or the circulation of something like high heel shoe images with 
a concern for cause and effect relations. We are simply swimming in an 
ocean of high heel shoe images. 



Suggest the audience stand and stretch for two minutes while setting up 
for the music videos. 

An ocean of high heel shoe images. Music videos, operating in the range 
of the condensed repetitive form of television. (Along with commercials, 
they are never thought of as re-runs.) Their dense, elliptical narratives 
offer many examples of high heel shoes as signifiers. The clips I'm 
showing offer a place to exhibit the case I've been making about high heel 
shoes. They also offer some good examples of additional ideas. 

In several examples, you'll see the shoe used as a very quick indicator of 
an important narrative and character element. At times it can be 
extremely literal, as with Patti Labelle singing "I'm all dressed up from my 
head to my shoes," with a cut to her shoes on that word. For the Pointer 
Sisters in "I'm So Excited," the shoe appears for an instant as the camera 
pans over the leg to indicate dressing up to go out. For Grace Jones in 
silhouette it is the only marker of gender identity. (Though she, with a 
deliberate manipulation of gender confusion and ambiguity is along with 
other androgynous performers like Prince always pushing at the borders 
of these probabilities—we might remember that Prince always wears boots 
with distinct spike heels) For others it's part of a traditional American 
musical chorus line dancing with Debarge to the "Rhythm of the Night." 

At times the high heel shoe appears as the first marker of a performer, as 
in an example from Tina Turner, but it can then simply become part of the 
general costume and ambiance and not really be given distinct attention. 
Or, with Renee and Angela, it can stand in the overall costume as a marker 
of her glamour. The shoes we'll see here range from modest heeled 
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numbers suitable for strenuous dancing to very high spikes which in their 
very exaggeration make the signifier stronger. We even have a few 
examples from animation: a Mimi Mouse type she in an Elvis Costello 
video, as part of heterosexual dancing feet in a Pat Methaney animation, 
and in a computer animation with Mick Jagger. At times the shoe can 
stand for the long time and decision making of dressing up to go out. In 
other cases it can signify a woman taking over men's space by striding on 
a lunch counter. I've included as a contrast here, Frankie Beverly and 
Maze in gym shoes. But we also have Billy Ocean's shoes cross cut with 
those of the lady he's singing to. The point being, in part, to stress the 
malleability of this simple object which can make and take on such a 
variety of significations. The last two segments are from pornography. 
From Suze's Super Girls (you may remember Suze Randall from the 
Documentary NOT A FOVE STORY), a woman addresses us directly and 
masturbates. And from INSIDE ANNIE SPRINKLE, the director and star 
plays photographer in a studio with both herself and the model wearing 
heels. 

Show tape 

Debarge, "Rhythm of the Night" (Part for whole, man spots woman on 
street) 

Ashford and Simpson, "High Rise" (in movement on pavement--cf. 
opening sequence of Saturday Night Fever ) 

Pointer Sisters, "I'm So Excited," (initial marker of dressed up) 

-, "Do Ron Ron" (narrative element, waiting for woman to choose and 

get dressed for date) 




Culture Club,"-" (out of focus in figures in foreground at one point, 

used as contrasting marker) 

Pointer Sisters, "I'm So Excited," (present, though virtually off frame) 

Teena Turner, "Intro" and "-" (one shot establishes her—a trademark; in 

performance, only one element of many) 

Frankie Beverly and Maze, "Back in Stride Again," (sneakers, public space, 
men active) 

Renee and Angela, "I'll Be Good" (marker of glamour, extreme spike on 
boot, mild dominatrix overtones) 

Grace Jones,"-" (theatricality, androgyne, cross dressing. The 

dominant markers of her gender here—very pronounced lipstick, cleavage, 
and the shoes) 

Mary Jane Girls (? Klymmax?)"-" 

Ashford and Simpson, "Babies Were Made in Heaven" 

Debarge, "Rhythm of the Night" (street dance ) 

Elvis Costello,"-" (animation—Minnie Mouse type foot enters shoe) 

Pointer Sisters, "Jump" (their performance / cut w sports footage) 

Diana Ross, "Why do fools Fall in Love," dancing down the street in public 
space, kicks off shoes at end) 

Pat Metheny,"-" (animation; marker of contrast: male shoe in 

diagrammatic dance then accompanied by female shoe, establishing 
heterosexuality within an otherwise purely instrumental number) 

Royal Philharmonic,"-" (music cut to compilation footage) 

Patti Labelle, "New Attitude" sings "from head to my shoes" with cut to 
illustrate shoes.) 

Grace Jones, "My Jamaican Guy" (in silhouette, shoes are only marker of 
gender) 
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Rolling Stones,"-"(Mick Jagger in animation) 

Pointer Sisters,"—" (live performance, here they wear shorter heels and 
the shot with their feet establishes their dancing while singing) 

Billy Ocean,"—" (parallel cutting between woman's shoes and man's 
going down steps) 

?, "Dangerous," (woman dominates man, he falls at her feet, literally) 
Jacksons, "Body" (initial set up of song shoes woman pacing a waiting- 
narrative suspense, waiting for transportation? a hooker looking for a 
john?) 

SUZE'S SUPERGIRLS (d. Suze Randall) (looking in mirror, model 
addresses male voyeur, enticement, shoes as part of costume; model uses 
vibrators in ass and vagina, camera moves to follow action, awkward shoe 
looms up in foreground of frame) 

DEEP INSIDE ANNIE SPRINKLE (d. Annie Sprinkle) (photo session, 
Annie as photographer (one of her genuine crafts) directing female model 
while male model watches; both women wear heels as part of costume.) 

End tape 

We've seen how high heel shoes are gendered, narrativised, and 
iconicized. And finally how they can be sexualized, most prominently in 
still-image pornography. I want to take this discussion further by more 
specifically considering some pornographic images that use the high heel 
shoe. 

In general, the dressy high heel women's shoe is a dominant code in 
commercial magazine pornography: that is in publications ranging from 




Playboy and Penthouse to Hustler, on the typical newsstand, to the hard 
core genital depiction of sexual acts in adult bookstore type material. It is 
not necessary, but it is likely to appear, even when other elements make it 
seem peculiarly inappropriate compared to ordinary life (for example, on 
a beach, in a wilderness setting). When high heel shoes are not worn it is 
most often because the period, costume, activity, or role presented is best 
marked by another type of shoe, such as saddle shoes to represent the 
adolescent, tennis shoes to represent sports activity, patent leather slippers 
to represent a pre-adolescent girl, etc. It might be argued that the shoe is 
there to suggest a state of undress: since other clothing is removed to 
reveal the body, the shoes remind the viewer that the model is undressed 
(was recently dressed, is now undressed). Even when the shoe is not 
there, the foot is often arched as if it were there, though this does not seem 
to be consistent. 

The high heel shoe code is often linked to other elements to form "leg art," 
as it is known in the trade, consisting of shoes, conventionally shapely 
legs, dark (usually, but varies) nylon stockings, decorative garters and / or 
garter belt, and underpants. The most prominent ancestor of this 
combination of elements is the mid-19th century French can-can dancer. 

Let me then introduce one of the most famous leg art models, Betty Page. 

Slide 20. Betty Page, four photo set. 


In the late 1940s and 1950s Betty Page emerged from the usual anonymity 
of posing for "strip tease sets" to become a star, an auteur, of non-genital 
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pin up pornography. Strip tease sets were a series of about ten photos of 
the same model taking off progressively more clothing, usually in the 
environment of a tacky hotel room and using flash-on-camera 
photography. The model undressed, but typically left her shoes on. These 
were sold by mail order. Out of the many different anonymous models, 
Betty Page appeared as one of the first of the post-war "girlie" models who 
worked both in the men's magazine arena and in the mail order (slightly 
spicier and advertised in the back of the men's magazines) photo business. 
She had star quality within this slightly illicit image circulation, and posed 
for a few spread leg "beaver shot" photos (in enduring memory of her star 
image, photos of her are reprinted by dilettante collectors and enthusiasts. 
[Much more detailed analysis of Betty Page possible—basic star image 
analysis.] 

Slide 21. Betty Page from Playboy 

Betty Page became famous. Within her pin-up genre she eventually got 
the recognition of being one of the first year of Playboy centerfolds (195- ). 
The distributor of these images of Betty Page, also received celebrity, at 
the hands of the Kefauver Commission hearings in which the Senator 
from Tennessee investigated crime and other illicit activities in one of the 
best known congressional investigations of the 1950s. Irving Klaw, who 
ran a New York City bookstore which sold there and by mail pin up 
photos of Hollywood stars, in standard studio beefcake and cheesecake set 
ups. 


Slide 22. Pages from Klaw catalogue. 



Klaw also featured photos from Hollywood, production stills, which 
depicted various slightly kinky or fetishistic activity: spanking, women 
fighting with women, and bondage. In addition he had his own stable of 
models who furnished more tantalizing or different images: among them, 
Betty Page became one of the few to go beyond brief notice. Betty became 
well known for her appearance in bondage scenes. 

Slide 23. Betty Page in Bondage 

Here is Betty in one of her familiar bondage sets / pictures. From what I 
know of her career and Klaw's business practice, I think these are 
theatrical scenes, staged events with mock emotions. But the image of a 
woman in such distress is a powerful one that can be read by different 
people in different ways. For some people, men and women, 
heterosexual, bisexual, and homosexual, this is an unpleasant image and 
one which produces repulsion rather than interest. But for others, men 
and women, heterosexual, bisexual, and homosexual, it provokes interest. 
It raises, most acutely the question of the image of women, if the camera's 
point of view is essentially a gendered one, how one understands the 
obvious depiction of a power relationship, of a female victim, and how 
one feels about bondage as a sexual scenario. [I can only raise these 
questions here due to time limits; needs an expansive discussion.] 

Slide 24. Robert Blue photo-realist painting of Betty Page in bondage. 

The contemporary illustrator Robert Blue here uses a photo realist 
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technique to render a color version from the black and white photo 
"original" (in this case we could call it a copy, in the same way you can 
have portraits made from black and white photos. The surprise here is 
twofold. The transition from offset printed, or glossy photo, to painted 
surface is one element, familiar since Pop Art as a contemporary gesture. 
The color heightens the effect and invites a certain visual pleasure (so this 
is what it would look like in color) while rendering the flash-on-camera 
effect in a draftsmanship way, cold, formal, and descriptive because the 
character of the light on the scene in the photo, with foreground burnout 
and background drop off is not substantially reproduced. So this is a good 
example of the basic irony built into the circulation of images. That irony 
relates to a basic political question which is how do we understand the use 
of irony in art, particularly in capitalist and bourgeois society like the U.S.? 
Is it as a traditional realist might argue, a form and style that signifies 
decadence? Or is it a more fundamental structure, one built into certain 
capitalist social structures which is reproduced (not completely or 
accurately, but incomplete and somewhat transformed) in the individual 
mind and body. An ironic consciousness characterizes many situations of 
unequal power relations. People on both sides of that power relationship 
can and do establish a consciousness and discourse around it~formal, 
social, personal, monetary, etc. The most perceptive insights into the 
nature and structure of social relations come from the under group 
because it is constantly in the position of gaining a bit of an edge by 
outguessing the other, of coming to an understanding of power and how it 
operates on you. [insert here, discussion of intellectual relations: e.g. 

Sartre on Genet and Fanon, Marcuse on counter-tendencies, 60s 
anarchism, romanticisation of the oppressed, revival of Wilhelm Reich, 



etc., appearance of a theoretical radicalism in cultural analysis.] For this 
reason, many women looking at this image can recognize the slight irony 
involved in the reproducing in a latter time art from the past (indeed, 
exhibitions have been organized around it) [ref. from Mindy Soble] but 
would not accept that ironic distanciation as alone sufficient to overcome 
their objection to the content, or more precisely, their reading of the 
content. For this reason, many feminists criticized the work of Helmut 
Newton in the 1970s. His fashion photography juxtaposed images of high 
fashion models in settings and behaviors which suggested or depicted the 
irruption of violence or threat (his images are used in THE EYES OF 
LAURA MARS for this) Strongly narrational, in most cases, and using a 
flash on camera technique in night scenes in urban settings, Newton 
combined extreme stylization with a chic violence against women 
narration. Newton is part of the commercial end of the German and 
international neo-expressionist movement, [add more detailed analysis of 
Newton and feminist criticisms of his work.] 

Slide 25. Helmut Newton for Dior in Vogue. 

In a non-narrative example, Newton did this shoe for Vogue . The 
connotations of flash-on-camera photography are here exploited for a 
reason: the photo takes on some of the allure of the cheap technique of the 
original postwar pornography, carrying its aura of the illicit, perhaps 
classy sleaze, slumming. The connotations of the lighting almost imply a 
narration. 

[insert here analysis of DRESSED TO KILL ad campaign, example from 
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NIGHTDREAMS of porn rip off of mass culture] 

Slide 26. Marcia Resnick from book. 

In a comic appropriation of the theatrical, Marcia Resnick ironically 
captions the photo, "She inevitably ran her nylons immediately after 
putting them on." Part of a series of witty photos and captions depicting 
in comic literalism, rather modest sexual fantasies, [add later, further 
examples from her work] 

The parody of a style and a content isn't the only example of a re- 
appropriation of the pornographic image. 

Slide 27. U of I poster. 

A poster at the University of Illinois advertises a discussion of the politics 
of pornography. To illustrate it, an image from commercial magazine 
pornography is reproduced, with a decorative border, and the text, "What 
does this mean to you?" The question is to be taken rhetorically, for the 
questioner already has an answer in mind: that this is an example of 
bondage, bondage of a woman is violence against a woman, and the 
image is blatantly misogynist. The image and caption draw the line: "If 
you think this image is sexually stimulating, or just interesting to think 
about, you'd better not come to this meeting." To say this, the poster 
makers have to have a very definite idea of a politically correct sexuality. 
Let's look at the source. 



Slide 28. Hustler, inside cover-table of contents. 


Here's the source, a table of contents copy of the cover picture from 
Hustler. 

Slide 29. Hustler, cover. 

Here it is as the cover. The covers of magazines are considered by the law 
to be "advertising," and that's a good point to start with here, for a fuller 
photo set appears inside, and the image is dramatic, which it has to be to 
compete with all the copy on the cover. 

"What does this mean to you?" It reminded me of an illustration in a 
classic of sadomasochist imagery, the cartoon series The Adventures of 
Sweet Gwendoline, by John Willie (pseudonym of John Alexander 
Coutts). 

Slide 30. Coutts, Sweet Gwendoline, bound foot image. 

Coutts was a photographer, and illustrator who was the leading figure in 
creating a elaborated set of bondage and associated sexual fetish imagery 
in the late 30s through late 50s period. A genuine member of this sexual 
subculture, he is best known for the Sweet Gwendoline series, of which 
this is an example. You can see how the later hustler photographer 
imitates this example. But is it a question of a literal rapport du fait? Or is 
it simply that the modern photographer using the same limited repertoire 
of image materials came up with a very similar image. Or does it really 
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Slide 31. Coutts, Sweet Gwendoline, girlfriends images. 

The series is based on the Perils of Pauline type of narrative which Coutts 
learned from 19th century melodrama filtered through silent films. Gwen 
must protect her elderly father from the archetypal villain. kRather than 
being rescued by the dashing young man, however, Gwen, who is always 
being kidnapped and bound, is rescued by her friend, the female secret 
agent U89. Of course the image can be read as another example of women 
on display for men's voyeuristic possession. But since it is also a narrative 
in which the highly disciplined, style-conscious butch U89 is constantly 
rescuing from bondage Gwen, the eternal femme in distress, there are 
certain narrative pleasures, which because forbidden, illicit, seldom 
revealed in our culture's established or mainstream imagery, are enticing. 
Sweet Gwendoline, being a very simple narration and set of images, 
encourages a more direct kind of projection, and so for those who find the 
well crafted draftsmanship, the witty appropriation of simple melodrama 
narrative, and the somewhat extreme, even kinky, elaboration of the knots 
and the bondage details, for those who find all this an acceptable depiction 
and set of fantasies, it can be an intriguing image. Thus some feminists 
who are lesbians and interested in sadomasochist imagery cite the Sweet 
Gwendoline series as visually erotic depiction of sexual fantasies and 
sometimes sexual practices. Some feminists are repelled by this, unable to 
accept the theatricality, the artifice, the exaggeration of the art as sufficient 
to overcome the potent content. And in response lesbian feminists 
sadomasochists can point out that in the past image such as the Sweet 



Gwendoline ones were among the very rare depictions of the sexual 
activity of a butch-femme relationship. These are, of course, images that 
society thought it had to control, that congressional investigators had to 
attack, and that a participant-artist, John Coutts worked, giving a 
synthesis and extensive depiction in photos and drawing of a stigmatized 
sexual subculture and its fantasies. Coutts did much of his work for Klaw, 
but it is never the outsider using the trappings of a sexual lifestyle, but the 
insider who works for love: that is the amateur, the dilettante, the 
enthusiast, the collector. As opposed to the "purely disinterested" 
academic or anti-porn activist. Coutts brought together and recodified 
much of the imagery of bondage and discipline, an imagery which even 
in its most contemporary representations owes much to his genius. 

Slide 32. Power Station video. CU extreme spike shoe close up; 
commercial post punk animation. 

The group Power Station in a music video exploits the same type of 
imagery. In this frame, post-punk animation is used to present a highly 
stylized shoe. 

Slide 33. Power Station video. Long shot of woman in heels, short skirt 
and heater (sun tan?) 

In a short skirt, we see more, though not all, of the model. 

Slide 34. CU lower legs. Plastic tubing around legs. 
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Coutts's type of body imagery with the fetishized shoe and bondage 
updated with plastic tubing in place of rope. Studio set ups using 
contemporary design and window dressing standards for a hip, 
illustrative effect. 

Slide 35. Power Station animation, woman in profile. 

And also giving us in a slightly cleaned up post punk animation, an image 
of woman that allows pleasurable projection of fantasies of power and 
vulnerability, pleasure and danger. 

Slide 36. Cover of anthology. Pleasure and Danger. 

And advertising, as the cover of a feminist anthology on sexuality and 
sexual images and narratives. 

Slide off. 

A few minutes ago I used the word "fetish" for the first time, and I'm sure 
that many of you were struck with how many of the images I've shown 
you here are or border on the fetish. But we need to clarify what we mean 
by that term. Recent theoretical discourse on sexual image material has 
had a tendency to use the word, "fetish," to refer to the traditional use of it 
in cultural anthropology as referring to a magical, powerful object. For 
some people that's a motorcycle, for others its their new personal 
computer, for others a religious medal. In this sense, many of the objects 
presented in U.S. commercial advertising, such as detergents, cleaners. 



perfumes, fashionable clothes, make up, are all granted fetish status in the 
imagery and the accompanying text. When we take a close analysis to a 
sexual image, we can see the sexual power in the image, which is actually, 
I would argue, not "in the image" but "in the relationship between 
spectator and image." Meaning exists only in relationship, in a kind of 
Buberesque semiotics. But there has been a tendency in some recent 
analysis to extend the term from being fairly descriptive to being 
evaluative and analytical at the same time, and this has been most often 
linked to the attempt to elaborate a theory of the image that also uses 
Freud's theory of sexual fetishism. In the process an "I-Thou" theory of 
response / reception semiotics was opposed by an "I-Other" semiotics 
which obsessively elaborated white middle class yuppie heterosexual 
gender categories. Freud's concept of fetishism, recast with a French 
psychoanalytic twist (take your pick: Lacan, Deleuze, Tel Quel, Lyotard, 
etc.), was then appropriated with Marx's concept of commodity fetishism. 
This was an appealing mixture of cultural anthropology, Freudian 
psychoanalysis of "disorders," and Marxist terminology. (Since the 
analysis of commodity fetishism is a rather complicated concept, being a 
central one in Marx's work, it is easier to simplistically and dogmatically 
use the term than it is to fully understand the concept dialectically in the 
context of everyday life and an attempt to transform existing conditions.) 
[Refer here to essay, "understanding dialectics"] In a somewhat denatured 
way, it forms much of the groundwork for various postmod critics who 
want to discuss gender and representation issues, [give representative 
bibliography] 

My own understanding of these issues developed from encountering John 
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Berger's book and television series, WAYS OF SEEING. Berger extended 
my thinking about images by elaborating some ideas previously 
encountered such as the analysis of advertising images in popular 
consciousness (from Marshall McLuhan, Vance Packard, Roland Barthes, 
and others). And Walter Benjamin's essay, "The Work of Art in the Age of 
Mechanical Reproduction." What Berger presented was an analysis of the 
image of women in the history of Western representation that undercut 
the basic assumptions of Kenneth Clark's famous analysis of the nude. 
Parodying the style of Clark's BBC success, CIVILIZATION, Berger 
argued that the gaze is male, that women are depicted, clothed and 
unclothed, as objects to be looked at. [insert quote from Berger] Rather 
than extolling how high art transcends history and culture and class, 
Berger points out how it is implicated in the same structures of viewing 
that are found in advertising and pornography. By radically equating 
them, Berger shows that we are talking in all cases about a culturally and 
historically specific situation for art. 

Slide 37. Alan Jones, poster for Barbet Shroeter film, MAITRESSE. 

Some of this discussion was developed by Laura Mulvey in several essays 
developing a feminist analysis of sexual representations in image and 
narrative cinematic modes. Her essay on British Pop artist Allan Jones, 
written just before the extremely influential essay "Visual Pleasure and 
Narrative Cinema," introduces a Lacanian psychoanalytic framework and 
a very expansive use of the word "fetish" to discuss Jones' work. In this 
image of an Alan Jones poster for the Barbet Shroeter film, MAITRESSE, 
we see the typical Jones use of fetish imagery (in this case complimenting 



the tale of a dominatrix in the Shroeter art house film), also we have the 
transformation in Pop Art of the materials of mass culture imagery in a 
way which is also commercially viable, so the artist can move back and 
forth between commercial work and gallery pieces. We might remember 
that Andy Warhol began his career as, among other things, an illustrator 
of shoe advertising, and that he maintains and repeats the image in a fair 
portion of his painting, and shoe images frequently appear in the 
advertising pages of his tabloid magazine. Interview. Mulvey's essay on 
Jones, her subsequent work, "Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema," 
which adds insights developed from the Cahier du cinema piece on Von 
Sternberg's MOROCCO, which was their companion piece on ideological 
analysis to the much more renowned piece on YOUNG MR. LINCOLN, 
[Give footnote biblio of the YML cottage industry, point out difference 
between YML reception—when translated, importance of coming to terms 
with historical and intentional analysis. Compare with very late 
translation of the MOROCCO analysis, its argument best known through 
Mulvey's analysis. Later discussion of image of women phrased within 
this, to some extent.] Mulvey argues that psychoanalysis extends the idea 
of the pleasure in looking, scopophilia, the voyeuristic gaze, and the 
gender construction of that view and viewer. With Freud, Mulvey 
assumes that the fetishist is male, and that women can relate to the gaze 
only in a way already dictated by male commands and desires, and fears 
of castration. 

Slide off 

Because he develops the only comprehensive theory of fetish behavior, 
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Freud is an important starting point for understanding representations of 
sexual fetishes and fetish behavior. But his theory is extremely limited, 
being based on pathologies of extreme cases, men disturbed enough to 
seek psychoanalytic help for sexual limitation or dysfunction; and we 
cannot take it for granted than insights derived from case studies of 
psychoanalysis can be directly, easily, and without alteration applied to 
contemporary image culture. 

There are several simple problems with Freud's theory that need to be 
considered before taking it over wholesale. First of all it is an etiological 
theory, one which attempts to explain origins, and this explanation is 
essentially an imprinting theory which Freud took over from Binet who 
argued the experiential origin of psychic phenomena. Freud's theory 
depends on a "last look" assumption, which enacts a scenario in which the 
young male child first observes the female genitals and develops 
castration anxiety when he realizes there are human beings who don't 
have penises. (For Freud, little girls develop a "penis envy.") This 
discovery is so traumatic for Freud's little boy that he may displace his 
anxiety onto the last object he saw, in this case, female shoes. He then in 
adult life needs the shoes as part of a sexual scenario in order to allay 
anxiety and increase pleasure. Yet this particular explanation seems 
rather more culture bound that Freud would admit. It may reproduce 
certain living and dressing relations in the middle class and upper class 
clientele which Freud served, more than a universal experience. After all, 
if we know that in Freud's society, especially as a child, women did not 
wear underpants, and thus it was possible, if one saw under a skirt, to see 
genitals. And little boys, then as now, might be interested. But it must 



have been a bit different for peasant boys working along side of mothers 
and sisters and other relatives in the fields wearing clogs or boots. We 
might, after all, compare Van Gogh's famous painting of the peasant's 
boots to the image of Viennese haute couture evoked by Freud's 
discussion. In an age of slacks and panty hose do we have the same 
conditions to generate shoe fetishism as a clinical disorder? Or do we 
have to adjust the theory and the object—perhaps looking for new 
traumatic objects? 

Freud's imprinting theory is problematic, but there are some defenders of 
a psychoanalytic position who argue that usage of the term "fetish" must 
be taken more metaphorically, not as enacting a specific personal history. 
If we skip over the theory of origins, however, there is still the problem 
that Freud is full of categorical statements that are easily shown to be 
wrong. For example, Freud says that all fetishists have an aversion to the 
female genitals, but this doesn't account for those who have no such 
aversion. It further underlines how his theory is totally gender- 
assumptive. Rather than being a truly bi-sexual theory, Freud's model 
assumes that women cannot have fetishes, objects which they empower 
with sexuality. Yet this cannot account for women's use of vibrators and 
dildoes and similar objects for self pleasure and giving pleasure to male 
and female partners. Using psychoanalytic terminology in a totally loose 
way allows for metaphoric slippage, [insert here Stoller quote] But even 
in its most metaphoric use, the Freudian analysis cannot account for 
sexual pleasure on a woman's part, in fetish material, except to argue that 
the woman does so masochistically, through identification with the 
woman-victim of the gaze, or through assuming the male position of 
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adapting the gaze. Jacqueline Rose presents and seems to favor the 
argument "that if she [the female spectator] is desired at all, it can only be 
across a masculine identification, the only place within cinema being a 
form of control through the look (the question of Sternberg's MOROCCO— 
what is really at stake when Dietrich kisses the woman in the cafe?." In 
other words. Rose denies the possibility of a glance of desire from a 
woman (straight, bi, or lesbian) across to the image of the woman, except 
in echo of the male glance of possession. In other words, for her narrative 
controls moment. Certainly in terms of the narrative of this moment in 
MOROCCO it's true that Dietrich is showing off for the crowd, and for the 
Legionnaire she's interested in. But it is still possible to simply discard the 
narrative securing of the transgressive woman within heterosexuality, and 
to just take and enjoy her on one's own terms. (That people across gender 
lines might be able to imaginatively take a variety of subject positions and 
a variety of object positions, to enact power relations in an elaborative 
theatrical way, doesn't seem to cross the minds of these analysts, though 
their preference for postmodern irony instead of neo-expressionist irony is 
quite clear.) Yet, how do we handle identification with and through the 
dominatrix? Or with the contexting differences of fashion and fetish? 

Slide 37. David Bailey for Italian Vogue. Seated model with shoes. 

Slide 38. Contemporary Fetish magazine. High Heels. 

Slide 39. David Bailey for Italian Vogue. Reprise. 

Fashion photographer David Bailey for Italian Vogue and a sometimes 
genitally explicit fetish interest magazine, different context, different 
style, same gear; can a woman relate to both? 



To put it concisely, Freud's analysis is flawed and must be reconstructed 
with much more adequate consideration of the cultural element in 
fetishism. That is we must move beyond a psychoanalytic essentialism 
and develop a more sociological analysis, one which can give more 
specificity but also more generality, more of an ability to generalize into 
the broad social realm. 

We might begin with asking fetishists what they have to say, of asking 
them how they understand their interests. We might consider the report 
of a lesbian shoe fetishist, Virginia Barker, in her essay, "Dangerous Shoes, 
or What's a Nice Dyke Like Me Doing in a Get-Up Like This?" 

At first, I wanted to write about my shoes—the five-inch heels I 
bought the other day. I went to my closet and pulled out the box. 
Then I went to the bathroom to wash my feet; I wanted them to feel 
soft and clean. Sitting down, I slipped my foot in and crisscrossed 
the skinny strap at my heel and buckled it just above my ankle. 
That's when I felt my cunt throb. 

It's called a fetish, and it works every time. 

I teetered to standing and walked around the room. 

Something wasn't right. Maybe it was the frayed jeans and my 
rumpled "Fesbian-Leminist" t-shirt. Back to the closet: what will it 
be? My skin-tight disco stretch jeans and 65 [cents] thrift store 
strapless, long-line boned bra? The slinky, clingy lavender dress I 
wore as a bridesmaid at Jane's crazy Halloween wedding ten years 
ago? Or my black lace and purple satin corset with the cut-away, 
push up cups that hold my breasts up and expose my nipples? My 
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stockings—yes, my black, seamed stockings—have a run in them. 
Humm. In another situation, I could get punished for being such a 
sloppy, careless dresser... {from Samois anthology, p. 101).[insert 
here image from DESPERATELY SEEKING SUSAN of Madonna 
and Arquette] 

Slide 40. Woman seated in backyard. 

This photo is a good example of the family snapshot applied to a young 
woman. Direct sunlight to the side and high above turns the face mask¬ 
like, but it is a likeness. The feet are poised to show off the shoes, which 
are fairly extreme in style, exaggerated. In many ways the codes of the 
snapshot are operating here [elaborate on this elsewhere, reference that 
here], but the shoes are fetish shoes. The visual depiction of high heel 
shoes plays on conventions and limits of fashion and licitness. Because 
high heel shoes can be purchased across the counter or by mail or phone, 
it's possible to obtain shoes to use for fetish activity very easily. Extreme 
ones are a little harder to find, and you often pay more for them. 
[Similarly, clothing for transvestite men is often expensive when it is 
adjusted to their often different frames.] 

Slide 41. Woman seated on steps. 


Another example of home photography in the service of showing a fetish 
shoe. It's the very closeness of these images to all kinds of conventional 
domestic photography that is interesting. The shoe is the clue. 



Slide 42. Woman on sidewalk. 


In a shoe this extreme, the model is standing en pointe, like a ballerina in a 
toe shoe. A certain amount of training and discipline is needed to walk in 
these shoes, and some other photos of her in these shoes show her striding 
along. The shoe is a definitely extreme shoe found primarily among 
people with a fetish interest who also like extremes. 

I could remind you that you are looking at images taken for and 
distributed for people with specialized sexual tastes, socially stigmatized 
people who in the process of making these pictures were making images 
for sexual stimulation: pornography. Images used for sexual arousal. Of 
course, they are non-genital images, which makes them a bit hard to spot 
as pornography on the basis of the image alone, but in terms of what we 
know of the social usage of such photos, they were part of sexual arousal 
and also the documentation of a subculture: somewhat illicit, somewhat 
stigmatized, somewhat hidden. 

Slide 43. Woman at bus stop. 

Here the amateur photographer imitates fashion photography with the 
witty little phallic bus stop sign and the fur stole over the tummy. 

Slide 44. Woman and auto. 

Again, fashion, but with clear markers of the amateur imitation: the shoes 
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are set off well, but the woman has a tree growing out of her head. Is this 
due to ineptness or a deliberate foregrounding of attention on the shoes? 

Slide 45. Woman in shop with white (card?)board. 

Here the intention showing off the shoe, rather than the model, is clearer, 
for she appears to be unposed, that is not concerned with projecting a 
specific emotion, and thus her face invites projection: what is she 
thinking? That is, it does if we shift attention to her, but the photographer 
was more concerned with documenting the shoe rather than achieving an 
overall effect. It is then, as an aesthetic doctrine, in contradiction to the 
concept of organic unity. 

Slide 46. Woman with white backdrop 

Here again the shoe is the center of attention. The lighting from below is 
proper for showing the shiny patent leather pump, but is wrong for the 
model's face which is lit from below, something usually done only in 
horror films for dramatic unnatural effect. 

Slide 47. Woman with white backdrop 

The amateur photographer, making do without seamless paper in a studio 
uses a cotton sheet, which retains and repeats the wrinkles, a marker of 
amateur earnestness. 


Slide 50. Woman posing, 1. 



Slide 51. Woman posing, 2. 

Slide 52. Woman posing, 3. 

In this sequence of three shots, the light cord is stretched to its limit in an 
attempt to turn domestic space into photo studio. The image remains as 
evidence of a subculture, that one day in Texas in the early 1940s, 
according to the Kinsey information, some people posed for the camera 
and took pictures of this activity. There is a certain poignancy to thinking 
of these images in that way, a knowledge that this is the only record we 
have of the event, the only testament to its having taken place. 

Slide 53. Soft sculpture legs. 

We live in an image proliferating society, one which makes parody and 
exaggeration an essential visual artist's act. Thus high heel shoe images 
can and will be taken over in many forms for many uses. Here, for the 
comic effect of protruding over several floors as soft sculpture in 
Manhattan in a piece by Ann Slavit. 

Slide 54. Illustration from Emma. 

Or here, in an illustration from the West German feminist magazine, 
Emma, the shoe appears as a lead in for an article on lesbian 
sadomasochism. Given the need to illustrate the article, the choice is an 
interesting re-contexting of the image. 


Slide 55. Illustration from Heresies, "Sex Issue" 
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And here, in a visual piece in the U.S. feminist magazine. Heresies, by 
Glenda Hydler, a reappropriation from fetish magazine sources, turned 
wry, as in Marcia Resnick's photo, with the caption: "She couldn't make up 
her mind She couldn't figure out who to be What to be Is her reality as 
powerful as her fantasy" 

Slide 56. Kitty Bondage. 

And finally, a personal favorite, "Kitty Bondage," by Michael Sell for Paper 
Moon Graphics. 

I'd like to conclude with a case study, a music video by Tina Turner. 

Videotape: Tina Turner, "What's Love Got to Do with It?" 

Television analyst Lisa Lewis has analyzed Tina Tuner's video "What's 
Love Got to Do with It?" in the following way. 

Slowly strutting down New York City streets and sidewalks, Tina 
Turner presents a powerful and aggressive stance in each new street 
culture situation she encounters. She circles round and round with a man 
she meets, expressing her interest in him on part with his expression of 
interest in her. The synchronicity of their looks at each other, the eye 
contact they each make, and their identically choreographed moves 
enables the scene to express a parity of desire. Arriving at a more 
threatening situation, a sidewalk crap game. Turner's image remains one 



of control and power. Squaring off with the male participants, she pushes 
each aside in turn, while she herself remains untouched. Upon seeing 
young lovers engaged in a stylized squabble [actually this is apache 
dancing, not exactly a squabble] she intervenes rejoining their hands as if 
to affect a reconciliation. But mislead viewers discover her real intentions 
when she breaks them apart and leaves. A melodramatic happy ending is 
averted in the scene, one that can't help but refer to Turner's own break up 
with Ike and by implication, to the myth of romance and domestic bliss. 

Turner commands the video's vocal track with her belting voice, and 
the visuals through a combination of aggressively choreographed styles of 
walking, gesturing, and looking. The use of a tracking shot, which 
requires the camera to follow her actions alone, supports her authority 
rather than undermining it. Although her miniskirt, show of leg, and 
spiked heel shoes could operate her to code her as a spectacle of male 
desire, the image she projects as a whole presents the struggle for a 
different signification. The high heels pose no threat to her safety for she 
alone commands the right to touch. It's easier to imagine the spikes as an 
offensive weapon than as a sexual lure or [expressing] vulnerability. 
Turners' control over her interactions with others in the video, particularly 
with men, encourages a revaluation of her revealing clothes from signs of 
objectification to signs of her own pleasure in herself. Although men in 
the audience may use her image to engage in male sexual fantasy, women 
may identify with her strength, her pleasure in herself, and formulate a 
woman-identified sexual fantasy out of her representation. 

[Lisa A. Lewis, "Form and Female Authorship in Music Video," paper for 
the Iowa TV symposium and conference, April, 1985. forthcoming in?] 
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With the tape in mind we could add a few things to Lewis's discussion. 
She's right that the basic fantasy is that of a woman moving freely in urban 
public space. This is a fantasy precisely because in patriarchal society like 
ours, men have the right to initiate sexual advances in public space, with 
aggressive looks and cat calls, and with the potential that any such 
incident can escalate to violent rape. It is powerful in our culture because 
it is bound up with the paired set of invitation and threat: "Hey, Baby, 
you're lookin' good. Come over here." The invitation is to pleasure, and 
the threat is one of power, of violence. Which seems like a pretty good 
definition of heterosexuality in our culture as well: an invitation to 
pleasure, to love, bound up with the fact of an unequal power 
relationship, the fact that a man will always have more social power 
granted him than a woman of the same class. Pleasure and danger. 

There are some other things to say about the video. Most importantly that 
it a black woman's blues and distinctly comes out of and continues a 
tradition. As black feminist critics such as Michelle Russell and Michele 
Wallace discuss them, black women's blues insist on the woman's 
integrity—she won't love someone who doesn't love her. As Wallace 
explains, "The black female blues singer as a paradigm of commercial, 
cultural, and historical potency pervades 20th century Afro-American 
literature by women." [Village Voice, 18 March 1986, p. 22] And in a 
comparative study of music videos contrasting white and black 
performers, Michelle Citron has found that white videos overwhelming 
show the impossibility of heterosexual love, while black videos hold out 
the possibility. Such a distinct contrast may in fact color our interpretation 
of Turner's performance. While she explicitly sings, "What's love but a 



second-hand emotion," and seems to be giving up on the possibility of 
love, she is also insistently singing of having love on her own terms, and 
this strength is matched with her command of urban public space. As she 
emerges from a subway opening, she begins her strut, and takes over the 
space as her own. The strut is matched in cutting with the young black 
girl doing the double Dutch, a black urban form of jump rope which uses 
two ropes and is physically demanding of physical skill and timing and 
coordination. The equation of the girl learning these skills in a child's 
game and the woman controlling her passage down the street is very 
clear. 

There's another aspect of her public presentation which should be 
mentioned about Tina Turner. Her hair is done in a striking style, and her 
clothing, her general look, is distinctly strong, controlled, assertive. The 
high heel shoes are a significant part of that. We can recall that since the 
time of slavery, black women have been remarkably inventive in making 
all they could of the social ritual and artistic act of doing hair and dressing 
up—which ranges from making what you could from Massah's rags and 
cast-offs to sewing and designing or purchasing and coordinating. These 
are, all of them, survival skills for the urban ghetto child to learn. Style is 
a practical art for the oppressed. Because conventional style is commonly 
discarded (but really just transformed) by whites flaunting a downward 
mobility, they can easily misrecognize and misunderstand its use and 
validation in the working class and poor, particularly among the young. 

To say this is to point out the common problem of "snow blindness" 
among white critics and theorists: of only being able to see white. For 
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example, in revising her earlier essay on "Visual Pleasure and Narrative 
Cinema," Laura Mulvey uses DUEL IN THE SUN as a major example, 
without ever recognizing that character relations and plot is centered in 
racial difference. There is an unexamined assumption in much recent 
cultural theory that theory itself is by, for, and about white people. At 
least you'd think that if you attended the conferences and looked at the 
footnotes. And let's call that assumption what it is: a form of racism. 
Black intellectuals have been dealing with these questions for a very long 
time, and black women critics and scholars have vastly expanded our 
understanding of cultural issues. I'd suggest the book by Gloria Joseph 
and Jill Lewis, Common Differences, as a productive start for analyzing 
the differences and similarities of black and white feminisms. But more 
immediately to the point. I'd argue that men deprive themselves of a full 
understanding of the world if they don't understand feminism. And 
similarly, middle class people deprive themselves of a full understanding 
of the world if they don't understand class issues and differences. And 
whites deprive themselves of a full analysis of the world without an 
understanding of what blacks have been saying. Tina Turner says it loud 
and proud. 

Videotape: reprise of "What's Love Got to Do with It?" 

[end of lecture insert notes, references, other material here.] 

add here, most often asked questions: why do women wear high heel 
shoes, how can some women wear them, is there an explanation for this 
behavior, do they provide pleasure, don't they deform women, can a 



woman successfully eroticize something painful, etc., mention of Chinese 
foot binding. 


add from GAY SHOE CLERK 
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